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Original. 
THE POWER OF CONSTANT RESOLUTION. 
. and withal, 
How terrible in constant resolution.’—Shakspeare. 

No man was more familiar with the workings of the heart, than Shakspeare—the 
master poet of feeling and passion. He revealed the first vibrations of each spring of 
‘action, and made the man, who belonged to nature’s true nobility, as well as the pros- 
trate and blasted form of ruined greatness, stop and wonder, at beholding himself reflect- 
ed in Shakspeare’s mirror of life. The short, pithy sentiment at the head of this article, 
has suggested a few thoughts, which we design to offer, on the power of constant reso- 

~ Tution. 

The firm resolve to be a man, in virtue, sanctified intellect, and energy, is the mark of 
the hidden divinity of the soul. It is this which can change seeming adversity into the 
light house of hope, and which makes the tempest and whirlwind the servant of man’s 
pleasure. Little does it matter, that oneis born in the midst of poverty—supported in 
childhood by the charity of strangers, and insulted by the proud and insolent,—it he only 
have this sterling quality of mind, noobstacles will long oppose, no dangers successfully 
intimidate. He will rise upon the very wreck of blighted hopes and failing expectations, 
and become superior to the force of contending circumstances; and, proudly asserting 
the glorious monarchy of talent, will plant his standard upon the battlements of learn- 
ing, and take his place, by acclamation, among the immortals. 

What a spectacle of sublimity and power does such a man present to the gazing won- 
der of the world, What an incentive to perseverance—what a splendid consummation 
of human hopes and wishes. It is this which clothes immortality with the garments of 
light, and sprinkles the seeds of everlasting greatness, from the robes of death, upon the 
ocean of eternity. 

Perhaps, nothing is more atirring to a contemplative mind, than the holy resolve of 
the youthful scholar—of the student of philosophy and eloquence. Sitting in the retire- 
ment of his grove or his closet, he reads the history of struggling genius, the records of 
mental depression, and of mental conquest. His eye kindles with an unwonted fire— 
his brow and forehead seem to be stamped with mysterious characters—his lips quiver 
and close under the most intense excitement,—and every nerve within him is musical 
with enthusiasm. He clasps the volume to his heart—walks the room in breathless sus- 
pense, and, suddenly, by the force of a creative life within, becomcs the hero of bis au- 
thor—the companion of the truly great of his age and country. 
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The whole course of his life is changed. Before, he was like a ship upon the pathless 
waters, without chart or compass, not knowing to what place he was sailing; now, he 
is speeding onward, with every sheet of canvass spread, and the prow turned to the des- 
tined port. Existence has some object. There is some mystery which he must unra- 
vel. He is to become the actor in somemomentons scheme. The meannes#of his pre- 
sent condition is forgotten, in the gilded anticipations of the future. His purpose is fix- 
ed, never to be moved. He will become great, though hell oppose, for his mind is capa- 
cious, intellectual, and grasping, with a nerve of iron, and a frame of steel, and that 
mind hath resolved. 

Originality of thought is distilled, like the showers of heaven, on all classes and ages. 
He wakes the slumbering energies of his countrymen, and pours a flood of glory around 
the institutions of his land. Al! respect and almost reverence him. The young come to 
him, as to a father, that they may receive lessons of wisdom. The sires of genius take 
him in their warm embrace, and the aged matrons bless him as the benefactor of his 
generation. Posterity appreciate his worth, and coming time will lisp his hallowed 
name, in the ear of the nation. Such was Washington, the father of our liberti 
was Franklin, the philosopher of the West—such was Eloward, the philanthropist.of 
the world,—and such will all be, who possess their firm resolution—their unconquerable 
wills! . teins 
Such men mast, necessarily, be few in number, and occupy a commanding eminenéé. 
Human nature is too much surrounded with the robes of selfishness, to arise in hér 
strength, and arm for the conflict of life. ‘The whole tide of moral feelings must be 
changed, and a burning desire for virtue and her twin companions awakened, ere this 
constant resolution will be directed aright; for, unless a divine power guide it to the 
attainment of some infinite good, it will become a blasting thunderbolt of death. 

How important, then, it is, that we should lay broad and deep, the foundation of our 
character, or, in the language of another, ‘that we should propose to ourselves, at the 
outset, great ends.” Who would strive to reach but the foot of the mountain, if the 
summit were rising in all its magnificence before him? Who would stretch forth his 
hand to grasp the diadem of one kingdom, when the crown of the whole earth is within 
his reach? Not only must the object at which we aim be great, but we must look well 
at the outset, that we calculate aright the dangers of the way. If the way is to be 
smooth before us, we may venture upon it lightly armed, but if clouds hang over it, and 
enemies are ambushed within it, then we ought to take good heed that our weapons are 
bright and firm, and such as will not bedimmed by the blackness ot the tempest, nor broken 
by the onset of the enemy. With such preparation for the combat, what triumphs may 
we not expect? - , 

Can the youth of our country, find nothing in such animating thoughits, to urge them 
forward to some brilliant destiny? What has already been accomplished by mind éan 
bé accomplished again—yes! even more than the world has ever witnessed. It has 
not yet reached its ultimatum. A more wide-spread and wonderful conquest awaits it, 
within the regions and generations of the future. We entreat, then, the sons of genius, 
by all that is holy and godlike, to gird around them the panoply of virtaous strength and 
constant resolution, that they may not disgrace their birth-right, but present,’ in’ their 
own persons, a new example of the eternal power of heaven-directed intellect. Cravite. 
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’ Original. 
THE POETRY OF MRS. HEMANS, 


Hark, her hands the lyre explore ! 

Bright eyed Fancy, hovering o’er, 

Scatters from her pictur’d urn 

Thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.—Gray. 

Poerrr is the music of the soul. We have an instrument within, the tones of which 
have never been surpassed in delicacy and exquisite sweetness, by human skill. The 
philosopher attempts in vain to explain its mechanism ; its secret motions and intona- 
tions are beyond the comprehension of the knowledge of man. We listen to the silvery 
voice of the rivulet ;—we listen to the sighing of the breeze as it tremulously moves the 
glories of the year:—there is poetry here—there is poetry in nature. But when the heart 
swells, and its emotions gush forth, then the chords of the soul are thrilled, and a poetry 
more tender or sublime is poured forth, and imprinted in deathless language on the glow- 
img page. 

_ When a master minstrel touches the harp, we feel and admire its vibrations. We sit 
entranced, yet. we know not by what secret spell we are bound. Our spirits burn, yet 
we kfiow not how the flameis lighted up. Memory roves, yet we know not what has invi- 
ted her steps abroad. “We strive to give utterance to our feelings, but our tongues can 
but feebly express them. We dwell in a domain of our own. Abstracted from the 
world, imagination spreads before us ideal plains, and peoples them with fairy beings. 
Our nature is changed for a season; we are no longer dull and cold, absorbed in the 
pursuits of the world: a pensiveness steals upon us, and the subtle and refined emotions 
ef man are aroused. We are loth to return again to the cares and toils of life, and we 
would fain dream away our existence in the bowers of fancy.— With such feelings we 
peruse the poetry of Mrs. Hemans. Tell us not of the pleasures of the world; give us 
but the poems of this gifted lady to while away an hour, and we envy not the happiness 
of fashion’s devotees. If we were asked to furnish specimens of poetry which would 
make the nearest approach to our beau ideal, we know not to whose writings we could 
better refer than to those of Mrs. Hemans, He must be susceptible of little feeling in- 
deed, whose heart is not moved by her tender breathings. 

Mrs. Hemans’ poetry is of a pensive cast. It has little of wildness or sublimity. We 
see in it, nothing of the boiling mountain torrent—the terrific storm—the roaring of the 
whirlwind—and the clashing voice of the waves, with its dread accompaniments of the 
artillery of heaven. Her poetry rather reminds one of the twilight hour, when cluster- 
ing memories beguile the soul; or, of the moonlight scene when the zephyrs are asleep 
on the bosom of the lake, when the soft light reposes on the dreaming landscape, and the 
solitary note of some bird of the night just breaks the beautiful stillness of the scene.— 
But although we doubt whether Mrs. Hemans’ pcetry could excite sublime sensations, 
yet in beautiful and refined feeling, she has succeeded in no ordinary manner. It seems 
sometimes as if her heart wes overflowing with tender thoughts, and her strains appear 
but the natural gushings from the soul. Our poetess has also a fine domestic feeling ; 
she writes as a wife and a mother. Some of her most beautiful touches are in relation, 
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to the endearments of home and social intercourse. She had experienced considerable 
fainily affliction, and this wi!l account for the melancholy nature of many of her poems. 
But then we do not find her repining ; a sweet resignation shines through ali. She 
seems to have tasted the bitter cup in holy submission, relying on her Heavenly Father 
for support in the trying hour. 

Mrs. Hemans was a lover of nature. Naturally of a romantic disposition, she was 
ever disposed to withdraw herself from the dull cares, and sickening bustle of active life, 
and seek retirement in some secluded spot. The haunts of the country were inex- 
pressibly dear to her, but as we have before said, she loved nature in her subdued still- 
ness, rather than in her bold sublimity. ‘The gentle voice of the streamlet, the soft still- 
ness of the shady grove,—save when now and then some note of harmony enriched the 
scenc,— were more congenial to her calm tone of feeling, than the thander of the cataract, 
or the crash of the forest tree felled by some sturdy blast. The blue surface of the lake, 
checkered here and there by the shadow of some rock or tree; the meadow or plain 
decked in nature’s most fascinating garb, and enlivened by the humming of the bee ; 
the hour of twilight, clothing the landscape in its dusky robe, and hushing the bustle of 
nature in sombre stillness,-—all were scenes and times hallowed to her. Hence in her 
poetry we will often find allusions to ‘the mountain stream,’ ‘the last red light of day,’ 
‘the rose of the midsummer time,’ ‘the long sunny hours,’ ‘the dark pine grove,’ and 
‘the bird of the soiemn strain.’ 

It is in the choice of epithets, as Dr. Blair intimates, that much of the skill of a writer is 
displayed. Indeed, it is the mark of a true poet. In this particular, few have been more 
happy than Mrs. Hemans. She will often, by the use of a single adjective, introduce a 
flood of associations. As for instance, ‘sunset’s melancholy glow,’ ‘ slumber’s dewy 
cloud,’ ‘the stormy tone of the autumn wind.’ The reader will at once feel the peculiar 
force of these epithets, and he need not search long for others equally if not more stri« 
king. They seem to come natural to the gifted poetess—to gush forth with the full tide 
of feeling, free from stiffuess and restraint. 

In the tender relations and scenes, Mrs. Hemans is almost preeminent. Here she 
seems to be at home. Few poetical writers have excelled her in pathos and affecting 
sweetness. The following passages from a poem entitled ‘ The Sisters,’ are exquisite. 
The sisters are about to part, and one of them sings :— 

“Oh! would’st thou seek a wounded bird from shelter to detain ? 
Or would’st thou calla spirit freed, to weary life again? 

Sweet sister! take the golden cross that I have worn so long, 
And bathed with many a burning tear for secret woe and wrong! 


It could not still my beating heart—but may it be a sign 
Of peace and hope, my gentle one! when meekly pressed to thine!” 


* * * + * * 


“Urge me no more! a blight hath fallen upon my altered 

I should but darken thy young life with sl sephiss voles py oN 
But take at least, the lute [ loved, and guard it for my sake, 

And sometimes from the silvery strings one tone of memory wake! 
Sing to those chords, in starlight hours, our own sweet vesper hymn, 
And think that I, too, chaunt it then, far in my cloister dim!” 


Such poetry as this goes to the heart. It calls up at once many fond recollections, —~ 
it refreshes the wounded spirit,—and we cannot help exclaiming at the transporting 
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power of song. Again, in ‘The Sicilian Captive,’ Mrs. Hemans has tenderly touched 
herharp. A rcving tribe of the North had taken into captivity a beautiful Sicilian girl, 
end 

* They bade her sing of her distant land— 

She held its lyre with a trembling hand, 

Till the spirit its blue skies had given her, woke, 

And the stream of her voice into music broke. 


‘Faint was the strain in its first wild flow, 

T'roubled its murmur, and sad, and low; 

But it swelled into deeper power ere long 

As the breeze that swept o’er her soul grew strong: — 


“ They bid me sing of thee, mine own, my sunny land! of thee! 

AmI not parted from thy shores by the mournful sounding sea ? 

Doth not thy shadow wrap my soul ?—in silence let me die, 

In 8 voiceless dream of thy silvery founts, and thy pure deep sapphire sky ; 
How should thy lyre give here its wealth of buried sweetness forth? 

Its tones, of summer’s breathings born, to the wild winds of the north ? 


“ Yet thus it shall be once, once more!—my spirit shall awake, 
And through the mists of death, shine out, my country! for thy sake! 
ThatI may make thee known, with all the beauty and the light, 
And the glory never more to bless thy daughter’s yearning sight! 
Thy woods shall whisper in my song, thy bright streams warble by, 
My soul flow o’er my lips again—yet once, my Sicily!” 
Thus the captive sings sweetly for a while, and then— 
‘‘___. her pale arms dropped the ringing lyre, 
Then came a mist o’er her eyes wild fire, 


And her dark rich tresses in many a fold, 
Loosed from their braids down her bosom rolled. 


“For her head sank back on the rugged wall,— 

A silence fell o’er the warrior’s hall ; 

She bad poured out her soul with her eong’s last tone ; 
The lyre was broken, the minstrel gone! 

The poems of Mrs. Hemans are eminently descriptive. We have before mentioned 
the appositeness of her epithets, and we need refer to them here, except to remark how 
well calculated they are to contribute to the effect of a description. We are ignorant 
with what facility Mrs. Hemans wrote, or how fastidious she was in correcting, but it 
always seemed to us, that her descriptiens were the first suggestions of her fancy, im- 
proved now and then by a little pruning, which their exuberance would require. They 
do not appear to us to bestrained, but always to flow equally and freely. Thereisaleo 
a refinement and delicacy about her touches, which please the imagination. She loves 
to describe nature, and her delighted fancy revels in beautiful luxuriance. The reader 
is often bewildered by her profusion :—he is rambling in a beautiful valley, the blue ver- 
nal skies are spread above him, the waterfall is sprinkling its crystal foam around ; by 
his side the sunny streamlet glides ; he stops to gather the wild flower from its banka, 
but another and another apparently more beautiful, successively engages his attention : 
he is in a fairy land,—music greets his ear, there are 

“ Harps which the wand’ring breezes tune,” 


“The silvery woodnote of many a bird,” 
breaks upon thr melody of the murmuring waters, and the sighing woods ; nymphs as 


and 
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just darkened by the shadow of some richly plumed songster; at last the wanderer, 
dazzled by the scene, stands confused, not knowing where to direct his steps. 
But arousing from our reverie, reader, we will furnish two or three examples of Mre. 
Hemans’ descriptive talent, just remarking that we do not wish to imply that they are 
the best which can be furnished. Speaking of ‘beauty in all our paths,’ the poetess 
says,— 

“We may find it whege a spring shines clear, beneath an aged tree, 

With the foxglove o’er the water’s glass borne downwards by the bee ; 

Or where a swift and sunny gleam on the birchen stems is thrown, 

And a soft wind playing parts the leaves, in copses green and lone. 

We may find it in the winter boughs, as they cross the cold blue sky, 

While soft on icy pool and stream their pencilled shadows lie.” 


The whole of this passage is beautiful. The winter boughs represented as crossing the 
cold blue sky, is peculiarly striking; it reminds us of a verse in that fine poem of Bry- 
ant’s entitied, ‘Toa Waterfowl,’ where that bird is represented as ‘ darkly painted on the 
crimson sky.’ There are also some passages in the poem called ‘The Bride of the 
Greek Isle,’ which we cannot forbear mentioning as highly descriptive: —A beeutiful 
Grecian girl had just been wedded; her happy husband had led her to his home, and 
the bridal throng were mingling in the delights of the nuptial hours. In the midst of 
their gaiety, a ruthless band surrounds the house ;—the bridegroom is slain, and the 
bride taken captive by the pirates and borne to their vessel. But revenge was nigh :— 


“Gloomy lay the shore that night, 
When the moon, with sleeping light, 
Bathed each purple Sciote hill,— 
Gloomy lay the shore, and still.” 


The voice of revelry was hushed,—‘no glad sound woke the starry hours to greet,’ but 
on the seat-beat rocks rose the wild, agonizing wail of the mother of the bride, as she 
strained her weeping eyes over the waters. The spoiler’s vessel was nigh— 


“Yes! there, becalmedin silent sleep, 
Dark and alone on a breathless deep, 

On a sea of molten silver daik, 

Brooding it frowned, that evil bark! 

There its br nnon a shadow cast, 
Moveless and black from the tall still mazt, 
And the heavy sound of its flapping sail, 
Idly and vainly woo’d the gale. 

Hushed was all else—had ocean’s breast 
Rocked e’en Eudora that hour to rest ?” 


Suddenly the ‘waves tremble’—the wild ery of ‘fire!’ breaks on the ear, as the raging 
flame shoots upward ina spire. The shout—the signal gun—the rushing to and fro are 
strangely mingled together. The pirate band attempt in vain to extinguish the fetal 
element :— : . 

“Man may not fetter, nor ocean tame 

The might and wrath of the rushing flame! 

It has twined the mast like a glittering snake, 

That coils up a tree from a dusky brake ; 

It hath t ed the sails, and their capvass rolls 

Away from its breath into shivelled scrolls ; 

It hath taken the flag’s high place in air, 

And the stars with its wavy glare.” 
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‘The proud Greciah blood of the bride Eudora eould not brook the insult of the pirate 
horde. Her 6wn hand had lighted up ber funeral pyre. She dies,—and 

“ Her sinking knee unto Heaven is bow’d, 

And her last look raised through the smoke's dim shroud, 

And her lips in prayer for her pardou move.” 

We intended to have alluded to some of the finer poems of Mrs. Hemans, and mark- 
ed the general characteristics of each, but we have already so exceeded our limits, that 
we are reluctantly obliged to desist. 

*To err is human,’—and we might have found faults in the poetry before us, had we 
been so disposed, but our aim was rather to point out beauties. If we have been too 
loud in their praise, we confess that we have been captivated by their pensiveness ; and 
now that the harp of the poetess is hushed in death, we weep that another voice shall no 
more wake the thrilling harmony of song. x. 





Original. 
SCEPTICISM. 


It has been remarked by sceptical theorists, that the great mass of men are apt 
form false estimates of the natural abilities of mind: a remark which in itself contains 
rauch of truth, but which by these sophistical theorists has been greatly controverted. 
The vast attainments of the human intellect in science and philosophy, together with 
its investigation of the laws and principles which govern the grand phenomena of nature, 
are by them all brought forward, as so much evidence to prove that man is the author 
of that book which we receive as the revelation of Deity. But it is absurd to contend, 
that all these valuable productions of mind are the result of its simple unaided abilities. 

Man, unassisted by revelation, is utterly incapable of directing his mind in that chan- 
nel through which the infinitude of this knowledge flows, and all the great sources of 
philosophy and science, are concealed from the vision of that mind, whose only key to 
the mysteries of nature is found within itself. ‘To assert, therefore, that man is the au- 
thor of a system of truth, which through so many succeeding centuries has exerted its 
influence to enlighten, expand, and elevate the mental character of every nation through 
which it can be traced, is an cbsurdity which offers a direct insult to every principle of 
treason and justice. The history of civilization, and the experience of the world are 
plainly against such a supposition. We find among those nations where the influence 
of revelation has not been felt, that philosophy and science are mere nonentities, and 
’ that even the mysteries of nature femain still unexplored. Sceptics however refer ns to 
the writings of Aristotle, Plato, and other heathen theorists, and boast of their systems of 
philosophy as being the productions of unaided mind. ‘They tell us that men such as 
these, skilled in all the profundity of wisdom, existed in some remote age who composed 
that sacred book, and delivered it to the world, to regulate the conduct and morals of 
men. But, in the blindness of their fanaticism, they discover their weakness, and plain- 
ly show to what devices menwill resort, in order to stifle and conceal the all-powerful 
convictions of trath. Who were Platoand Aristotle, and what their systems of philoso- 
phy, 'to warrant such a momentous inference? ‘Why not trace up the sources of their 
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knowledze, and discover from whencetheir improvement of mind reéeivéd its im- 
petus, before such hazardous conclusions are drawn. Manifestly the in€entive to their 
improvement was first given by the influence of those precepts which were drawn di- 
rectly from the schools of Egypt, where the light of revelation had already enkindled 
the sparks of intellect, and unfolded to the mind of man the hidden mysteries of the 
Great First Cause. If, then, we carefully trace back the current of improvement, we 
will find that its source stands inseparably connected with those rays of light, that emi- 





nated directly from revelation. It is, therefore, infinitely more just to infer that all true 
science and philosophy owe their existence to that impulse which was given to mind by 
this great system of truth, than to infer that man Js its author. 

But if it be possible tor the sceptic to convince himself of the plausibility of bis argu- 
ment, how can he account for the natural stupidity of all the millions of our race who 
have lived and died in mental darkness? Why is it that age has succeeded age, centu- 
ry after century rolled away, and still left the vast majority of the human family in all 
the degradation of ignorance and folly? This is a difficulty which the sceptic cannot 
explain, and it can only be accounted for by ascribing to revelation its proper origin and 
influence. 

Place this sacred book in the hands of a people, and teach them its precepts, and you 
raise them from the low pursuits of sensuality and anima! gratification, to the elevated 
enjoyment of intellectual refinement. Take it away, and then virtue and energy are 
gone. This is the language of history, and it is the language of truth, and must remain 
a lasting proof of the folly of mere theoretical speculation. N. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A CLASSMATE. 


In examining the incidents of my more youthful days, and especially of that time when 
I was a inember of a literary institution, one or two always appeared to myeelf so inter- 
esting and so descriptive of character, that I shall now attempt to pen them for the edifi- 
eation of the readers of the Miscellany. 

It was a lovely night in June. The stars were twinkling in mid heaven, and the 
richly carpeted earth seemed to catch the mellowed glories of the sky. I had been in 
my study most of the day, pouring over Homer and Demosthenes, until my head began 
to whirl so strangely, that I threw aside my book, and sallied forth for an hour’s stroll, 
Passing through the College green, I entered the public road, and proceeded towazd an 
antiquated church, which reared its dark outlines ona neighboring commons before me. 
The air was fresh and invigorating, and throwing. off my cap, I permitted it to play 
wanton with my locks. Those who have experienced it, need not be told how charm- 
ing such a night breeze is, after a day of intense application tostudy. The deep and 
calm repose of ali nature, contrasted with the world of thought in which I had been revel- 
ling, also gave a new zeat to the pleasures I then enjoyed. I wandered on, seeming in 
a land of dreams, when I was aroused by séeing two or three figures cross.my path and 
enter a small wood near the church, A faint recognition of one of the company stole 
over me, and aroused by my suspicion, I darted behind the trees and followed them. 
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I pad Mtever: proceeded far, before my feet became entangled in the low thick 
yrs a While endeavoring to extricate myself, the soft tones of a female 

ice arres ‘my attention. Looking carefully on every side, through an opening on 
the left, nearest the church, I saw the objects of my search, in the persons of a lady and 
gentleman. His face was turned from me, and so I could not determine whether he was 
the one-whom! suspected. The lady was seated on a rustic seat between two trees, 
and as she threw back her bonnet, and permitted her rich auburn hair to fall in graceful 
confusion around her forehead and over her neck and shoulders, the light of the spang- 
led heavens sported amid its deep luxuriance, revealing a creature exceedingly beautiful 
and lovely. The loneliness and romance of the place, the mysterious whisperings of 
the wind throuch the leaves, united with the almost etherial being set in bold relief near 
me, stirred up such bewildering feelings, that, for a moment or two, I was even uncon- 
scious of the presence of her companion. But this did not last long, and freeing my feet, 
I advanced cautiously nearer the spot where they were seated. The gentleman was, 
as I suspected, none other than my old room-mate, George P——-.. ‘ What can he be 
doing here, at this hour—and that too with a young and fascinating woman? I asked 
myself. The secluded and eccentric George P——! has he been won at last from his 
books, by the smiles of love?” He was speaking passionately— 

‘Emily, dear Emily, do not refuse me, do not.’ My all—my happiness is at stake.— 
Say but that you will be mine, that you will stand with me to-morrow night at the holy 
eltar, and be mine forever, and then I willask nomore. My Professor has insulted me, 
has treated me unworthy of a gentleman, and I can remain no longer in tne institution. 
Say we shall be one, and to-morrow I leave those hated walls, never to return.’ 

‘Oh! I cannot, I must not—I Jove you too much for that. Such acourse would ruin 
you—ruin us both in the eyesofall, Ask any thing else, but not this. Wait, I pray 
you, dear George—only wait a few days, and then, if in your cooler moments you are 
still determined to take this step, I wil’/—-—here her voice trembled violently, and she 
fell back into his arms. 

I hastened from the place, and bent my way komeward. The mystery of weeks was 
solved. My mind was strangely agitated for the welfare and honor of my friend. 

George P—— was one of the most talented members of the institution, and the pride 
of his instructors. His mind was ever active, and this, in connection with his habits of 
intense industry and application, had enabled him to collect a store of facts, upon almost 
every subject; while his intuitive perception of the beautiful, and his full imagination, 
gave to his masterly writings a peculiar richness and finish. He was prepossessing in 
person, and courteous, even to those who were his inferiors, in intellect or condition. In 
the private circle, and among his fellows, he was animated and humorous, surprising all 
by his brilliant sallies. On the rostrum he was eloquent and persuasive, and in debae 
ting acute, jogical, and convincing. In the lecture room, he was always master of his 
subject, whether it was Classical, Mathematical, or Philosophic. Yet with all these 
superior qualities, George P—— was impetuous and recentful. When his spirit was 
once aroused by some insult given him or injury inflicted, his prudence and judgment 
seem to have fled, and given up to ungovernable passion, there was nothing which be 
would not dare. Many times have | been the means of saving him from danger, and 
almost ruin, by some counteracting measures, either removing the person who had been 
guilty of the insult, or by conciliating them. Such was George P——. 
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During the whole term—and it wassthe last one we were to reinaid in theinstitution— 
he would frequently dress himself with much care, and be absent for an two 
hours. I would sometimes plague him, intimating that he must have some nymph iff 
the woods; but he always laughed it off, and although I watched him at times, nothing 
could be discovered to unravel the mystery. A rumor was abroad, that he was visiting 
a beautiful southern lady, who was staying at Col. L.’s—but this I did not then,believe, 
for he had always, to my knowledge, declined being introduced to any of the towmcircle. 

In the course of the lectures on the forenoon preceding the evening of my ramble, Dt. 
T——, who had just been ejected Professor of Mathematics, while questioning George, 
made some very sarcastic and mean remarks, which provoked every member of the clase, 
and so enraged the object ot them, that he instantly lefttheroom. When I reached my 
study, it was in great confusion.. George was standing by his desk, writing hastily. 
He neither looked around nor seemed to notice me. After dinner he left the house, and 
J saw no more of him until the strange occurrence by the church. 

But to return to the interesting history of that evening. When I reached my room, I 
endeavored to form some plan by which to counteract the success of his wild resolution. 


. ‘ e oe . s 
Many were suggested to my mind, but were abandoned as being impracticable, consider- 


ing George’s peculiar disposition. He returned at nine, and retired without speaking. 
In the morning I arose at an early hour, and feund him already engaged in writing. He 
spoke to me with his accustomed frankness and good feeling, yet I could see that he 
was ill at ease. There was, evidently, a war within. I did not, however, give him the 
least reason to suspect that [ had been a concealed witness of his nocturnal adventure, 
and even acted as if nothing had occurred. This was on Saturday. As soon as he left 
the room, | wrote a letter to one of his best friends, stating a!i the necessary particulars, 
and urging bim to form some plan, eithewof himself, or in union with George’s father. 
On Monday morning, G was no where to be found, and both his large trunks had 
been removed. ‘There was a note on the table directed to me. I opened it and read as 
follows : 

“Dear Chum—I have left these hated walls forever, and one hour more will behold me 
the husband of the accomplished and lovely Miss Tomlin. Meet us at the church, that 
we may part as friends, warm hearted and true. We shall leave the place instantly. 

Yours in friendship and love, G. P. i” 

I rushed from the house, and nearly ran over three or four of my fellow students who 
were standing in the porch. I was unconscious of any thing until I reached the church, 
where I metG , Miss T ,and the minister. Without any hesitation I entreated 
him, by the most stirring considerations, to desist, I plead with his lady, with the min- 
ister, but all in vain. They approached the altar. The book was opened. The still- 
ness of eternity seemed present. It was strangely solemn. The clear, manly-voice of 
the divine broke the enchantment, and re-echoed mournfully through the vaulted sanc- 
tuary. He was just pronouncing those expressive words which seal the whole, when 
we heard a rustling among the trees, and the next moment a horseman sprang to the 
ground and entered the door. We stood motionless, gazing at the intruder. G—— 
turned pale as death upon recognizing that it was his father’s servant. Iie approached, 
and handed a letter. . Its import was soon explained. His father was hastening to his 
side, and had been thrown from his horse, and éonveyed, almost lifeless, to his dwelling, 
and the servant despatched to intorm G——-. 
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There was ‘an awful struggle within the breast of my friend, but the mysterious af- 
fection of his heart at length conquered. ‘The charming lady at his side urged him to 
fly to his home, for such nuptial scenes did not befit the hour of death, He yielded ; and 
having conveyed his betrothed to Col. L——’s, he instantly prepared to depart. ‘The 
servant informed me that he heard, on enquifing at the Colonel's, that the parties had 
proceeded totlie church, and he put spurs to his horse, determining to deliver the mes- 
sage from his master, while yet there was hope. They left us. 

Two weeks after I had the pleasure of receiving my classmate into my warm embrace, 
chastened and softened in the chamber of sickness, while watching with all a son’s fond- 
fess beside his father's bed. That futher recovered to bless a kind providence for the 
aMfiction, which had so mellowed the heart of his child. George again resumed his du- 
ties, and graduated with the highest honors of the institution. He engaged in the pre- 
fession of law, married the adored Miss Tomlin, anc ever efter had reason to bless that 
unseen hand which had rescued him from ruin. 


e 


INDIAN TRADITIONS OF MONUMENT MOUNTAIN, 





“As monumental bronse unchang’d his look, 
A soul that pity touch’d, but never shook ; 
Train’d from his tree-rock’d cradle to his bier, 
The fierce extremes of good and ill to brook 
Impassive—fearing but the shame of fear— 
A stoic of the woods—a man wiihout a sear.” 

In the county of Berkshire, state of Massachusetts, a lofty mountain rears its gray 
form, which bears the above title. If there is any thing sublime attached to a mount, a 
rare beauty will be admitted to linger around this wild and towering line of rocks. Its 
bold and frowning front extends about one mile, and so roughly is it thrown together by 
nature, and standing at the same time so perpendicular, that a tremulous chill hurries 
over the body as the awe-struek beholder gazes up at it. A few knotty, dwarfish pines 
are to be seen pearing obliquely from the narrow crevices, looking green even among 
rocks, like hope flourishing on the borders of despair. The red bolt from the thander- 
cloud, the wind, and the power of centuries, have torn away many fiagments of stone 
from on high, and sent them smoking to the base, where already a long pyramidal line 
is strung along, forming quitea mountain in itself. The rear of this place falls off with 
a gentle slope, which is overshadowed by tal! and regal looking trees, whose giant roots 
have never been broken. It presents a fearful yet magnificent appearance, There is 
no village near to wake the solemnity of its solitude, and silence is as profound at the 
sun’s maridian as at the hush of midnight. It always seems to me this spot was a 
favorite with the sun, for the first rosy flush of morning appeared uneasy until drinking 
the dew from the trees upon its brow, and his last rays lingered there at evening, even 
after a partial twilight began to fling a dusky shade over the vast valley below. But 
this may be imagination. 

I mast just mention a circumstance in relation to this mountain, which gave to it the 
appellation which it has received. 

Once, this backward slope was studded with the wigwams of the Indians, called the 
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Stockbridge tribe, and tradition has handed down many an ambiguous and chilling tale 
in regard to them. It was an established law among them, that when an Indian had 
committed a deed, the penalty of which was death, he should plunge himself, or refusing 
to do'this, be plunged by some one of his tribe, over this frightful precipice. Many had 
been dashed in the rocky vale below, and so high was the spot from where the victims were 
cast off, that it was generally supposed that the rapid descent through the air deprived 
them of breath, and few, if any, had ever been conscious of any thing when they reached 
the earth. 

A beautiful squaw transgressed by marrying into another tribe, and the penalty for 
such an offence was, and ever had been, death. She was well aware what her fate 
would be previous to her sealing it, but it did not restrain her; she disobeyed, and noth- 
ing could atone but the full extent of the law. Although she had courage sufficient to 
face death in marrying, she did not feel willing to sacrifice herselt according tothe man- 
date, and it therefore devolved upon some one to precipitate her over the cloud-capt 
mountain. All her limbs being bound except the hands, she was borne to the verge 
and launched away with all the stoicism for which the Indians are famous. But here a 
thing occurred which had never been known before. In her downward flight, she came 
in contact with the long branch of a pine, which swung out many feet from the rocks, 
and grasping it with the elutch of death, succeeded in breaking the force she had attain- 
ed, and continued holding fast, suspended between the top and base of the mountain. 
There she hung at the mercy of a single branch, without even the hope of rescue. The 
space between her and the rocks was too great to think of touching them, and her 
strength, even in the case of life, was not sufficient to draw her up to the limb. She 
cast her eye up, but nothing was there but her relentless enemies, whose diminished and 
dusky forms were urranged along the edge of the mount. They mocked herin the situ- 
ation in which she was placed, and the aisles of the forest reverberated to their hideous 
and unearthly yells. Below, all was in miniature—the rocks were dwindled to a level 
with the surrounding vale—the trees had shrunk away to bushes, and an old chief who 
was silting on a rock stringing his bow, was but a speck, and the outline of his form 
could scarcely*be traced, 

It was morn when her sentence was executed, and tradition says, that when the shad- 
ows of evening began to gather around, she still was there, and her shrill cry was heard 
disturbing the quietness of the hour. Night came and passed away, and still she was 
swinging on thig sloping pine, and the noise which she uttered told that huager was do- 
ing its work upon her. Late in the morning, some of the Indians going to the verge of 
the precipice and bending over, saw a few crows circling round the unfortunate victim’s 
head, as if impatient for her wasting body, which they evinced by diving and darting at 
her form, and then rising suddenly in the air with outstretched wings, as if some Motion 
of life had deterred them from their purpose. Often did they rest their tired wings upon 
the very tree by which she was supported, and the Jong day passed with some one of 
these sable creatures watching the moment when the grasp should fail, and her body 
fall below. 

It was on the night of the second day that a scene occurred, which has never been 
forgotten. The sun retired at eve with a peculiar splendor, turning every objeetan the 
valley to a golden light, and causing the Housatonic, in its serpentine course, to gleam 
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up and spangle like liquid fire. Many was the hunter, who lay watching the beauty 
of those beains which were flung around him ; and when the last gorgeous streak had 
faded from Monument mountain, the broad heavens were clear and blue, except the 
crimson fulds which floated in grandeur along the west. Yet the squaw still hung by 
the branch of the pine, and her cries alternately rose through the deep stillness that 
reigned around. 

But soon a leaden haze began to rise along the azure wall of the west, and was short- 
ly succeeded by dark, dismal looking clouds, around whose edge the lightning was si- 
lently playing, as if to light them on their sad and gloomy pathway. The thunder mut- 
tered faintly, then sent its roll up to the maridian, and finally, with increased power, 
cracked and shook through the very heavens. The shrick of the squaw was heard in 
the profound pause after the roar had died away, but its echoes stirred not the sympa- 
thies of any one of the tribe. Higher and higher rose the storm—the lightning trinkled 
over the sky more vividly, and the report followed so soon and heavy, that the gray old 
trees of the mount trembled as the peals burst through the upper world. 

Night had set in with all its blackness, when a party of the tribe proceeded to behold 
the situation of the squaw. Soon after their arrival, a flame of fire suddenly lit up the 
world, the pine was struck by a thunderbolt, setting it on fire, which being parted from 
the cleft of the rock, spwn round and round so swift, that nought could be traced of the 
tree itself, or the sqnaw whom they supposed attached to it. Upwards it hurried into 
the air, burning and whizzing in its course, the torrents of rain noteven dimming its glare. 
Tradition says it whirled with such velocity, that it did not seem, to the eye, to turn at 
all. Away it went, and it is said the Indians gazed at it until it seemed no larger than 
a star, when finally it was lost in the blackness of the sky. The base of the mount was 
immediately examined, but nothing was to be seen, either of the pine or the squaw, when 
it was finally concluded, in council, that it was the work of the Great Spirit. The In- 
dians therefore raiscd a monument by rolling stones together, which stands at this day, 
and from which the mountain takes its name. 

The untutored urchin quickens his pace when passing this spot, after daylight has 
departed from its summit, and whistles a lively sir to elevate his drooping spirits; and 
the teamster, as the crack of his whip rings among the rocks, starts from his scat as if 
a spirit spoke, so strange are the associations connected with Monument mountain. 
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’Tis pleasant'as the sunset hour, ’Tis like old Ocean’s placid breast, 

When the last rays of parting day When winds and waves are lull’d to sleep, 
On Eden’s flowery garden-bower When not a ripple breaks the rest 

In sweet effulgence, ling’ring, play. That wide pervades the briny deep. 


’T is beautiful as evening’s shade, True friendship is the golden chain 
When twinkling stars,inradiancebright, That binds our hearts in mutual love ;— 
And pale orb’d moon, in glory ’rayed, Ch! ever may its links remain 
Reflect to earth their mellow’d light. Unbroken, till we meet above. 
Moyren. 





Editor’s Tuble—Commencement. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Thus far we have advanced, with cheerful spirits and willing hands, in the prosecu- 
tion of our literary labors. Nine numbers of the Miscellany are before the public.— 
W hether they all meet the expectations of our friends, we leave for them to decide.— 
We have endeavored, as well as we were able, to fulfilevery promise made at the begin- 
ning. We shall not, in this age of unparalleled vanity, adopt the system of puffing 
ourselves. It has become too common, and will no longer be received as a substitute 
for want of talent and originality. We have, in two former numbers, given a few from 
the many favorable opinions expressed by our brothers of the press, This was merely 
doing justice to the work, and affording a commendable gratification to those who have 
always wished it success. These opinions were, for the most part, given by editors who 
were entire strangers to us, and who could only judge of the publication from the char- 
acter of ite articles. We expected that many discouragements would arise, and we 
prepared to meet them. Although the criticisms of all have been more lenient than we 
anticipated, yet the number of subscribers has been much less than we had just reason 
to hope. Many of the Alumni, whose names, we thought, would be added to our list, 
are so far removed from us, and from each other, that it hus been impossible to trace 
them; while some have never performed what they promised. We have, therefore, 
been obliged to rely upon our home resources, which necessity, in connection with other 
duties, has burthened us with a heavy weight of responsibility. We are fresh and 


inexperienced in many matters, which require a wiser head and bolder heart. 
Now a word to our Correspondents. A reckless fellow, almost dying for want of 
literary fame, determined, by some means, to figure in one of the periodicals of the day. 


He gave us a beautiful sketch, as original, which we admired, and published in the June 
number. The young painter’s struggle with poverty and want—his noble aspirations— 
the rising of the guiding genius within him—his success, were touching. But behold! 
to our surprise and indignation, we found that the gentleman did not possess the power 
of originating, and, in his extremity, had made a levy upon Blackwood’s Magazine. It 
is well that he is not an inhabitant of this region, else we should like to havea private 
sarcastic talk with him. In justice to the author of the articles signed B. H. we would 
state that, through some mistake of the compositor and oversightin the correcting of the 
proof sheet, ‘H’ was put instead of ‘F,’ which was the true signature, and that the other 
articles have no connection with this one. Inconclusion, we warn E, F, B——n to be- 
ware how he, or any other one, attempts to humbug the public. 


RUTGERS COLLEGE COMMENCEMENT. 


We present to the readers of the ‘Miscellany,’ as full an account of the services at- 
tendant on the late Commencement, as our limits will permit—for which we are indebt- 
ed to the Newark Daily Advertiser : 


The annual festival of Rutgers College, at New Brunswick, was celebrated on Tnes- 
day and Wednesday, 26th and 27th of July. The interesting services of the occasion 
commenced with the annual meeting of the Alumni, in the College Chapel on Tuesday 
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mo:ning, and were introduced with prayer by Dr. Knox, of N. York. Corxenius L. 


Harpennercu, Esq. of New Brunswick, delivered the anniversary address to the Aluim- 
ni, a large company of whom were present. Lis theme, the steps w/.ich led lo the form- 
ation and establishment of the Federal Constitution, was treated worthil¥—with perspi- 
cuity, comprehensiveness, and instruction. Old and familiar as the story may be, it 
can scarcely be too often repeated, and it will be a sad symptom when an American 
audience can listen toit without emotion. Much sound instruction, and practieal les- 
sons of the highest value were deduced from it on this occasion by Mr. Hardenbergh, 
whose well timed remarks concerning the presumption, recklessness, and perverting 
influence of party spirit attracted general approbation, 

In the afternoon, the anniversary oration before the two Societies was delivered in 
the Dutch Reformed Church, (Dr. How’s,) by Rosert J. Breckenriver, D. D. of 
Baltimore. It was a learned, elaborate, and well written discourse on “ Liberty,” the 
first “and easential condition of all human improvement, and the early, heroic, never 
ceasing struggles of man with the spirit of domination; and interested the attention of 
a crowded assembly for an hour and a quarter. We presume the discourse will be pub- 
lished, in which case we shall have a more deliberate opportunity to examine some of 
its po:'tions, which seemed to us in the delivery either not sufficiently guarded against 
misinterpretation, or liable to just exceptions. 

The usual speaking of the Junior Class, in the church, drew together a brilliant ase 
sembly in the evening. 

The exercises of Wednesday, (Commencement day,) were, as usual, interesting, 
and gave a favorable impression to the numerous fiiends of the institution who were 
assembled on the occasion. The speakers of the graduating class acquitted themselves 
in a creditable manner. The following is a list of the speakers and their subjects: 


1, William Bailey, Bethlehem, N. Y.—Latin Salutatory. 

2. John Simonson, Lamington, N. J.—English Salutatory, Literary Eminenee. 

3. Abm. V. Wyckoff, New Brunswick, N. J.—Philosophical Oration, Progress of In- 
ductive Philosophy. 

4. Wm. Harvey Goldsmith, Orange county, N. Y.-The West. 

5. Chas. Fr. Groesbeeck, Albany, N. Y.—Despotism of Mind. 

6. James R. Lent, Newtown, L, 1.—The Poet Warrior. 

7.. Aaron Lloyd, Belleville, N. J—German Oration, Deutschland. 

8. John V. N. Talmage, Blawemburgh, N. J—Poem, Shipwreck. 

9. David Cole, Tappan, N. Y. 

i0. Henry K. How, New-Brunswick, N. J. 

11. Goyn Talmage, Somerville, N. J.—Spirit of the Pilgrims. 

12. A. L. Williams, iy N. Y.—Eulogy on John Hancock. 

13. George Van Neste, Millstone, N. J.—'True Greatness. 

14. B. F. Romaine, Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Poem, The Exile of Switzerland. 


Some of the orations exhibited a high order of mind, and we were particularly pleased 
with the indications of poetic talent which were displayed in ‘ The Exile of Switzerland’ 
and ‘The Shipwreck.” The fair portion of the audience manifested much int: rest in the 
@lloquy on Matrimony, which was conducted with a spirit and gallantry suited to the 


Colloquy, Matrimony. 


occasion. 
After the delivery of the orations, and the usual conferring of degrees, an oration on 


the character of WiteeRForce, together with the Valedictory, were pronounced by 
James Cuircuassz, of Ross Hall, N.J., and the exercises closed with the benediction 
by President Carnahan, of the College of New Jersey. 


7 
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se 
The urbanity and efficiency of President Hasbrouck received, as they were entitled 
to, the general applause. The dignity and amenity with which the duties of his distin- 
guished and responsible station are discharged, together with the acknowledged learn- 
ing and ability of his ass6ciates in the Faculty, furnish to the friends of the College the 
strongest assurance of its growing and permanent prosperity. 


This anniversary, on the whole, gave pleasing evidence of the increased interest which 
is taken in the success of our higher institutions of learning, from which so much is ho- 
ped tor in respect of the permanent prosperity of our country. 


‘LITERARY NOTICES. 


Gopey’s Lapy’s Boox. The presentis, emphatically, an age of literary competition. 
Thousands of Magazines are monthly claiming a meed of praise from our generous and 
enlightened public. Among them, as an honor both to the intelligence and taste ef our 
ladies, stands ‘Godey’s Lady’s Book.’ Besides the neatness of its mechanical execu- 
tion, and the richness and finish of its engravings, it haa a still higher excellence,—that 

_ of being, ina good degree, a practical work, adapted to many of the feelings and wants 
of the age. There aretwo beautiful plates in the July number, now lying on our table— 
* The Old Soldier and his Family,” and ‘ The Miniature’—which, apart from their own 
naturalness, are well illustrated by the poetic pencilings of Mrs. Hale. We have no 
space to enter into detail, and so shall merely prove the truth of the remark we made 
respecting the practical nature of the work. ‘Is She Rich?’ by T. S. Arthur, is written 
with the author’s usual simplicity and force, and is not only very interesting in itself, 
but conveys to the mind of the reader this important lesson, that ‘moral fitness must be 
considered first in the catalozue of excellences, and then whatever of the rest follow, 
will add to, instead of diminishing the happiness of the married life *Modern Servi- 
tude,’ by the author of ‘Losing and Winning,’ strikingly reveals the necessity of the 
wife’s studying the wishes, and living within the means of her husband, so as not to 
make his life one of perpetual servitude, that she may live in ‘elegant idleness.’ 


Boston Miscettany For Juty. This elegant monthly is once more welcome, and 
fully sustains the reputation the work has acquired. Among the contributors we notice 
the names of Alexander H. Everett, N. P. Willis, C. F. Homman, and J. H. Ingraham, 
already known to our countrymen for their varied talents, and their splendid contribu- 
tions to our literature. The leading article is ‘ Aranjuez’—a pleasant and easy descrip- 
tion of the country residence of the Spanish royal family, and the fetes celebrated there. 
W. E. Channing has also a quite lively and amusing description of ‘Sundays in the 
City and Country.’ The ‘Artist Lover’—a fine engraving on steel—and the usual 
plates of fashion, and music, grace the number. 

We have before expressed a high opinion of the ‘ Miscellany,’ and the appearance of 
this number only strengthens it. Published by Bradbury, Soden & Co., Boston and 
New York. Price of subscription $3 per annum in advance. 

Cottece Monrtauies. We have barely room to acknowledge the reception of the 
July numbers of the ‘ Nassau Monthly,’ and ‘ The Classic, or College Monthly’—both 
creditable periodicals. The latter comes to us in an entirely new dress, and embellished 
with a view of the Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 





